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THE FINE ARTS IN PHILADELPHIA 



The reputation which the Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
has won for itself by its seventy exhibitions of paintings, sculpture, 
and drawing, given in former years, would lead one to expect much of 
this its seventy-first annual event, now holding. The display justi- 
fies the expectation. 
There are only two 
institutions giving 
annual exhibitions 
antedating the 
Aca demy — the 
Royal Academy of 
England, and the 
Paris Salon — and 
the collection 
shown by these 
time-honored 
bodies surpass those 
of the Philadelphia 
Academy in extent 
rather than in gen- 
eral average excel- 
lence. 

It is a significant 
fact, that despite 
the ever-increasing 
number of artists 
who turn out ac- 
ceptable canvases 
and model meritori- 
ous busts and bas- 
reliefs, the exhibi- 
tions of the Acad- 
emy have not grown 

in size proportionately to the number of would-be contributors. This is 
due to the wise policy of more strict insistence on a high standard of 
excellence, and a consequent rigorous exclusion of much of the material 
proffered for the display. It is also an interesting feature — and one 
possibly more noticeable this year than heretofore — that less effort 
has been made to secure a large contingent of new work, and a freer 
admission has obtained of canvases that have been repeatedly exhibited 
and have stood the test of strict criticism. The aim has been appar- 
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IN THE REALMS OF GOLD 
By Margaret Kendall 

consequently the 
exhibitions of this 
country have been 
undergoing a grad- 
ual evolution, and 
even a cursory in- 
spection of the 
Academy's display 
reveals certain in- 
teresting facts. 
Religious painting 
seems to have had 
its day, and bar- 
ring one preten- 
tious but disap- 
pointing canvas by 
Dagnan- Bouveret, 
c o n s p i cuously 
hung, possibly on 
account of its rep- 
utation, the pres- 
ent collection is 
utterly devoid of 



ently to gather 
together a col- 
lection of 
works repre- 
sentative of 
the best pres- 
ent-day talent, 
irrespective of 
the date of 
the picture 
shown, and as 
might be ex- 
pected, as the 
result of this 
policy the ex- 
h i b i t i o n of 
1902 is some- 
what lacking 
inthe elements 
of surprise 
and novelty. 
The art and 
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works of this character. The historical picture, too, seems to have 
lost its grip on popularity, and Edwin A. Abbey's oft-shown canvas, 
"The Penance of Eleanor," is about the only specimen of historical 
work in the galleries. There is also a surprising lack of canvases 
whose area in square yards would have to be expressed by two figures, 
and there is an utter absence of the anecdotal themes once so popular. 
People to-day have a livelier, more vital, more up-to-date taste. 
They want art to give us expressions of the beautiful and do not care 
to have it invade the province of literature and give us scraps of his- 



INNOCENCE ABROAD 
By John S. Sargeant 

tory in paint or a moment of a story in color. They want these 
expressions of the beautiful, moreover, in condensed form. The 
artist classes have long suspected this and they are now planning 
their pictures according to their perceptions. 

As regards the number and source of the exhibits as compared 
with former years, the management of the Academy has issued some 
figures which are not devoid of interest. The total number of works 
shown this year comprises four hundred and twelve oils, three hundred 
and eleven water-colors, and fifty-nine pieces of sculpture. Seven- 
teen years ago there were shown at the Academy three hundred and 
eighty-eight oils, two hundred and eighteen water-colors, and forty- 
four pieces of sculpture — a showing almost equal in point of numbers 
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to that of this year. Under the influence of more rigorous selection, 
however, the number of exhibits had sunk in 1892 to two hundred 
and eighty oils, one hundred and seventy-seven water-colors, and 
sixteen pieces of sculpture. The increment in numbers from that 
time to this has been slow but gradual. Thus, in 1897 the total of 
exhibits was three hundred and fifty-three oils, two hundred and 

ninety-eight water- 
colors, and twenty- 
six pieces of sculp- 
ture — approximate- 
ly the same as 
seventeen years 
ago. 

One might nat- 
urally suppose that 
in these days, when 
through the influ- 
ence of better edu- 
cational advantages 
and ampler oppor- 
tunities there is a 
prevalence of high 
technical ability, 
such as was not 
known a decade or 
two ago, our exhi- 
bitions would be 
out of all keeping 
in point of numbers 
with those of former 
years. One has 
only to remember, 
however, that paint- 
ers like poets are 
born, and that there 
are comparatively 
few in a generation 
whose talent or 
genius enables them to take supreme rank among their confreres and 
competitors. Hence, while our exhibitions of to-day unquestionably 
disclose a more general diffusion of technical ability it is to be 
doubted if they offer us a larger number of masterpieces. The 
management of the Academy in keeping down the number of its ex- 
hibits has sought to include all the masterpieces it could secure and 
has developed surprising ability in pruning away the mediocre or the 
merely passable. 
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I have referred to the fact that the jury of selection has admitted 
into the display a large number of pictures with which the art-loving 
public is fairly familiar from former exhibitions. A detailed review, 
therefore, of the canvases shown would entail a fulsome repetition of 
much that has already been printed in Brush and Pencil. One sees 
in the galleries of the Academy, for instance — and takes pleasure in 
seeing — such well- 
known pictures as 
Winslow Homer's 
fine marine "On the 
Coast of Maine," 
Mr. Dewing's panels 
of exquisite charm, 
Mr. Abbey's "The 
Penance of Elea- 
nor," which has re- 
peatedly been no- 
ticed and praised, 
Mr. Ryder's "Sieg- 
fried," with its fine 
touch of originality, 
Whistler's "The 
Andalusienne," Sar- 
gent's striking 
sketch of children 
playing on the 
seashore, Edward 
Simmons's well- 
known" Midsummer 
Night's Dream," a 
charming scene in- 
stinct with feeling, 
Gari Melchers's 
portrait of Donald 
G. Mitchell, and 
paintings formerly 
shown by Kenyon 

Cox, John La Farge, Robert Reid, Horatio Walker, and a score of 
other men equally well known in the art world. In a sense these 
pictures are old-timers, they make the rounds of the exhibitions, are 
seen here and there, and are everywhere welcomed. One is glad to 
find them in the Academy's galleries, and one is impelled to indorse 
the policy of the Academy in presenting them rather than in filling 
its walls with a multiplicity of new canvases that would be more sug- 
gestive of promise than of high actual achievements. 

Of the special features of the display two or three of the most 
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admired canvases openly lend themselves to criticism. Dagnan-Bou- 
veret's "Consolatrix Afflictorum" is one of the " important" works, 
celebrated as a "record breaker" in the matter of price. The artist 
has taken his allegory from Ary Scheffer, has followed the methods 
prescribed by the Salon, has been guided in the selection of a palette 

by the current tendency to 
the generous use of greens, 
and despite his reputation 
as a religious painter, has 
succeeded in producing a 
canvas arid and formal, and 
to most people utterly 
devoid of religious senti- 
ment. It was declared 
lacking in sincerity and 
truth when it was shown at 
the Paris Exposition, and 
it will impress all visitors 
to the Academy's galleries 
as it then impressed those 
who beheld it. In a word, 
the artist has told his story 
according to rule, and his 
canvas is empty of spirit- 
uality and artistic signifi- 
cance. 

George De Forest Brush, 
who shows his portrait 
"Mrs. Goodwin and Sister," 
is another artist who seems 
to have sacrificed inspira- 
tion and the interest that 
springs from inspiration at 
the altar of the common- 
place. Certainly his con- 
tribution this year gives 
small evidence of the charm 
that first gave him his 
popularity. He has spent 
his energies in an almost 
painful delineation of features and in excessive modeling of draperies. 
Instead of free, easy grace we have a depressingly mannered style, 
and instead of the flesh tints of life and health we have a suggestion 
of inanimation. One would like to see Mr. Brush forget that life is 
so real, so earnest, so semi-sorrowful, so precise, so formal. His 
Madonnas of the home are not up-to-date either in spirit or equipments. 
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George Hitchcock sins from lack of genuine inspiration. His 
"The Last Moments of Sappho" is not lacking in a certain sort of 
interest, but there is no more suggestion about the picture of the 
famous poetess than there would be about the photograph of a 
present-day belle dressed for a ball. It is simply a fairly acceptable 
model draped after the man- 
ner approved by the schools 
and posed with evidences of 
theatricality on an imaginary 
grassy height. It might just 
as well be labeled Mr. Hitch- 
cock's idea about Ophelia as 
his idea about Sappho. The 
size of the canvas, its fairly 
acceptable drawing, its dash 
of color would make it con- 
spicuous in any collection of 
paintings, but all this would 
scarcely screen the fact that 
it lacks truth and sincerity. 
His Sappho has dressed for 
the occasion, has posed be- 
fore a glass or a mentor, has 
chosen the grassy height, and 
sprinkled flowers in the right 
place with the forethought of 
providing suitable accessories 
for the picture. One can 
scarcely suppose that the real 
Sappho who took the famous 
leap went to so much trouble. 
A word may also be said 
of another of the feature 
canvases of the exhibition. 
Whistler's prize-winning pic- 
ture, "The Andalusienne," 
shows the marks of the 
master, but it also discloses 
his limitations. It is distin- 
guished, correct, quite re- 
markable in its way, but it is not a high achievement as a piece of 
interpretative painting. It is Whistleresque, an exemplification of 
the artist's wonderful technical ability, rather than a picture that 
relies for its interest on a straightforward, direct presentation of the 
subject. This is not saying that the same subject painted by another 
artist would have been as good as the picture displayed. It is simply 
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saying that the picture is Whistler's and that it is of Whistler's re- 
markable cleverness and skill rather than of the subject depicted that 
one thinks on viewing it. 

Of the sixty-six Whistler etchings shown, there can be but one 
opinion. With the needle he is supreme, and all present-day devotees 
of the art are willing to 
pay him homage. The 
collection of plates ex- 
hibited is sufficiently 
varied and extensive to 
be fairly representative 
of his achievements as 
an etcher, and the man- 
agement of the Acad- 
emy has conferred a rare 
favor on the public in 
securing the loan of the 
plates for exhibitions. 

Reference to Whistler 
naturally suggests the 
examples of portraiture 
in the galleries, and 
leads one to emphasize 
the influence he has 
exerted on many of the 
portrait-painters who 
have contributed to the 
exhibition. William 
Lockwood's three por- 
traits, of Captain Green, 
John La Farge, and a 
young girl, are all dis- 
tinctly after the models 
Whistler has given the 
world. Lockwood, 
however, has had suffi- 
cient individuality to 
keep his work from be- 
ing the product of imita- 
tion. As much can scarcely be said of Robert Henri's tall figure 
subject. This manifestly lacks originality. Even John Lavery, the 
gifted Scotch painter, pays tribute to Whistler in his "Lady in 
Black." And so throughout the galleries, in which portraiture plays 
a conspicuous part, the Whistler style appears as an ever-recurring 
reminder of that genius's influence. 

As regards the other portraitists represented whose work is free 
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from this influence, there are many strong or especially charming 
canvases. 

W. M. Chase has one standing figure of a young woman which, 
in simplicity and sincerity, is equal to the best that has come from 
his studio in recent years. John S. Sargent's portrait of Mr. William- 
son, though not a favorite with the visitors, is a picture of wonderful 
strength. Cecilia Beaux gives ample evidence of her abilities in her 

treatment of Mrs. 
Stokes, since she 
has grappled with 
present-day cos- 
tume and succeeded 
by deftness of ar- 
rangement and a 
fine sense of balance 
and color in work- 
ing out something 
that is charming in 
its simple organic 
beauty. John W. 
Alexander, of whom 
one might expect 
something better, 
has not been so suc- 
cessful in his por- 
trait of A. Newbold 
Morris. Here the 
clothes are too self- 
assertive, and the 
picture, despite the 
evidence of Alex- 
ander's masterly 
brush, is too rem- 
iniscent of a fashion- 
plate or the haber- 
dasher's. 

Gari Melchers 

has a portrait of Donald G. Mitchell that expresses much of the 
character of that kindly sentimentalist, and Miss Klumpke's 
"Rosa Bonheur," imported from Paris to go the rounds of Amer- 
ican exhibitions, is equally good as a portrait, but in its lack 
of pictorial grace is suggestive of a photograph in paint. Specific 
reference to portraits may here be limited to Miss Susan Watkins's 
exceedingly interesting half-length picture and to Mrs. Anna Lea 
Merritt's charming child figure, "Grandmother's Boa," which, in its 
expression of childish purity, simplicity, and grace, is second to 
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nothing in the galleries. One regrets that Robert W. Vonnoh's 
work displayed lacks the interest of former efforts. 

Before passing to the landscape features of the exhibition one is 
impelled j to say a kind word for E. C. Tarbell's taking canvas "The 
Picture Hat." This can scarcely be termed a great work, but it 
certainly has in unusual degree the element of the pleasing. Its lines 
are fluent, its conception is essentially decorative, the pose of the fig- 
ure, a girl just bud- 
ding into woman- 
hood, is piquant, 
and while manifest- 
ly a conscious effort 
to be popular and 
taking, the decora- 
tive impulse is so 
subordinated that 
the whole is a gen- 
uine bit of life re- 
plete with human 
interest — a canvas 
to elicit one's sym- 
pathies. 

Of the land- 
scapes no single 
canvas is of such 
supreme merit as to 
outrank its neigh- 
bors or to command 
general attention. 
There is a wealth of 
work, however, of 
a sufficiently high 
order to make the 
display of this class 
of picture unusually 
attractive. Speak- 
ing broadly, the 
landscapes are more 

or less sharply divided into three classes — canvases like those of 
Winslow Homer and Charles H. Davis, in which the aim has been 
to give a direct personal expression of a bit of scenery; pictures, of 
which Henry W. Ranger and D. W. Tryon furnish beautiful ex- 
amples, in which effort is made to produce fine tonal effects: and 
work like that of Young, Redfield, and Schofield, in which the land- 
scape is treated with the decorative as the central idea. Of all these 
types of picture the Academy's galleries offer interesting examples. 
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The average quality of the landscape pictures is unquestionably 
higher than of the pictures in which the interest is meant to center 
about faces and figures. Landscape-painting is a branch of art in 
which Americans have shown exceptional abilities, and it is noteworthy 
that in the Academy's galleries the younger men seem to hold their 
own as against the veterans who have made themselves the center of 
public attention and commanded the respect and admiration of critics 
and connoisseurs. 

Of the exhibition of sculpture, water-colors, and black-and-white, 
nothing can here be said further than that the display is fully in keep- 
ing with the standard of the rest of the exhibits. The Academy's 
catalogue contains upward of eleven hundred entries, including all 
classes of work shown, and there are few names familiar to those 
interested in the fine arts that are not represented. Naturally Phila- 
delphia artists have met generous recognition at the hands of the 
selecting committee, about one-fifth of the total display coming from 
local studios. These home contributions, however, were subjected 
to the same requirements as those from other cities, and the large 
local representation speaks well for the art of Philadelphia. 

Arthur Z. Bateman. 
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